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the snow fell.   The thermometer was  about zero
Fahrenheit before I broke off, early in November.

I never enjoyed so entirely the forest life as that
autumn. I had laid a line of sable traps for miles
through the woods, and caught several " prime " sa-
ble which I intended as a present to my fiancee, and
the long walks over the line in the absolute silence
of the great forest, the snowfall, and the gorgeous
autumn were more fascinating than ever before.
The bears left their tracks around me, and several
pumas made themselves heard, but of wolves, which
I had heard in other parts of the woods, I heard
none. Returning in the gloaming from my traps,
one day, I heard at a distance a wailing cry like
that of a woman in distress, to which I replied by
hallooing at the top of my voice. After a few min-
utes I heard the cry again, approaching me, and
again responded. The cry continued, still nearer
and nearer, but slow in its approach ; and, wondering
why so slow, I finally fired my rifle three times rap-
idly, which is the conventional signal for help, and
at the same time a reply to the call for help j and it
was only when this evoked no further call that I
remembered that the cry was that of a puma.

As usual I lived alone, save for the weekly visit of
my guide bringing me bread and my post. It was
with the greatest reluctance that I obeyed the neces-
sity to return to the state of civilization, and took
leave of that most charming retreat of the natural
man from the artificial life. That was my last serious
experience of woodland life. The uneasy and thrift-ction. by my artistic friends and promising support-
